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story of the retired sailor and the oar was told to me when I first went to sea 
in 1871, by a lieutenant about to retire under Childers' scheme. I don't think 
it was new then." Mr. Halliday's recantation (Folk-Lore, XXX [1919], 316-17) 
is, it seems to me, too readily made and on insufficient evidence. Always 
skeptical about ancient Greek survivals in folk-lore, he now writes: "The 
theory advanced in Folk-Lore .... that the story of the sailor and his oar 
is confined to ancient and modern Greece is thereby invalidated." The pas- 
sages from Howells and the sailor's saying, it is true, show that the tale is not 
confined to ancient and modern Greece in the literal sense of those words. But 
the fact that the story was current in British naval circles — or in other naval 
circles for that matter, which may have been influenced by Greek sailors — 
does not prove its independent origin. It is more than probable that in a 
profession where a certain amount of classical scholarship was traditional the 
striking passage from Homer was caught up by officers and passed on to seamen 
because it was so peculiarly a propos of a sailor's disgust with the sea. Until 
parallel versions can be furnished from sources where there can be no suspicion 
of Homeric influence (and I have failed to discover such), I think we are justified 
in considering Homer as the ultimate source of all the versions we have. 

J. G. Winter 
University of Michigan 



THE AORIST PARTICIPLE IN ODYSSEY ii. 3 

In the Journal of Philology, No. 69, p. 128, Arthur Piatt has this sentence: 
"Thrice does Homer assert that a man &pvvr' &p' il- e{>vrj<lHV, or evvijOev kvla- 
tolto, el/tara icraaixevos 03 2, 5 307, v I24*). I have looked in vain for any 
comment upon this extraordinary aorist participle, surely the most extraor- 
dinary in Greek, one might say." 

Professor Gildersleeve wrote me a letter, asking me to investigate the prob- 
lem of this aorist participle, an investigation the loss of vision prevented him 
from making. He added that a solution of this seeming difficulty might be 
found in the assumption that Telemachus slept with no other clothing than 
that furnished by the bed-coverings and that when he arose in the morning he 
slipped his garment on before leaving the bed, hence the participle is a true 
aorist. There can be no doubt that this is the correct explanation. If one will 
turn back to the story of the young man's retirement the previous night he 
will find that all difficulties vanish, for then Telemachus sat on his bed and 
took off his chiton, which the nurse folded and hung close to the bed rapd 
Tpijrouri "hkxtaow. Wilamowitz could find no explanation for the verse which 
describes the undressing, 

a 437 i-feTO 5' kv Xe/crpcjj, /xaXaKdv 8' iicduve x<- T & va ' 

and he exclaimed: "Wer kann ein bis auf fiisse reichendes hemnde im sitzen 
ausziehen? Warum ist der junge mann so miide, dass er sich dazu hinsetz?" 
This, of course, is the height of absurdity, but it is characteristic of the way 
Wilamowitz never seeks or finds explanations for very simple things. 
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The thing is perfectly plain; Telemachus did not undress until he had 
reached his bed, while in the morning the process was reversed, for he did not 
leave his bed until he had slipped on his chiton. The phrase in the first book 
iSfeTo kv XbcT/xp shows that the aorist participle in the next book is the proper 
tense, while that aorist participle proves that the phrase in the first book is 
original and genuine. They both tell the same story. 

Telemachus slept naked except for the fact that he wrapped himself in a 
fleece KenaXvuiievos olds ai)T($. 

The Homeric Greek went to sleep unclad, but he had a certain modesty 
about exposing his person and did not needlessly appear naked, as is shown 
by the fact that athletes girded up their loins in their contests w 90, while in 
later times their nakedness was not thus covered. 

It need not shock us to find that the Homeric Greeks slept thus, for even 
Lady Macbeth wore no more than they. In Macbeth, Act V, scene 1, it is told 
how she arose, "threw her nightgown upon her" and moved around the room, 
"all in a fast sleep." 

The aorist participle in /3 3 is plainly the normal aorist, and the translation 
is: "Telemachus, throwing on his chiton, left his bed." 

In that same paper by Arthur Piatt occurs this sentence p. 130: "The 
most remarkable aorist participle with a future sense which is to be found in 
Homer is at n 852: 

dXXa toi tfSri 
&YX' irap&o-TTiKev O&voltos Kal juotpa Kparairj 
Xepoi Sanhvr' 'AxiXijos anv/xovos Aicucidao. 

Indeed I should have liked to propose 5a/Mjpai if only the last syllable 
could be elided." 

The aorist participle can refer to future time, and the normal way to write 
in Greek such a sentence as, "I will collect the troops and ride into the city," 
would be as follows: <n>\\4£as robs ffTpariiyras e\S> els li/v iroKiv. Death and 
hard fate did not come to Hector until he had been vanquished at the hands 
of Achilles. There is no trouble with the aorist participle in the passage from 
Homer, the only notable thing about it is the prophetic use of the perfect 
indicative in which a future act is pictured as already accomplished. This use 
of the perfect resembles that in Xenophon's Anabasis i. 8, where Cyrus encour- 
aged the Greeks to attack the center and the king, " for if we conquer that part, 
then we shall have won all." av tovto viKU/jiev, ickvB' rifiiv ireirofyrai.. The 
Greek who wrote the prose paraphrase of the Iliad found no difficulty with the 
aorist participle, for he used the aorist participle of kiroBvto-Kos in his version. 

The simple translation of that passage in H, "Already death and hard fate 
stand near thee vanquished at the hands of Achilles," shows that no other par- 
ticiple than the aorist, or perhaps the perfect, could have been used. 

John A. Scott 

Northwestern University 



